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ON THE CONCESSIVE CLAUSE IN EARLY ITALIAN 1 



Italian syntax is a subject almost wholly unstudied, at least 
since the Renascence, except in so far as the modern usage, and a 
few archaic forms, are mentioned or described in the grammars. 2 
Only of late have the first efforts been made systematically to collect 
and study the material contained in works representative of the 
successive periods of the language. 3 The fact that the changes 
which have occurred are not so conspicuous as those which one finds 
in French and English doubtless explains in part the undeservedly 
slight interest which they have aroused. But the great deterrent 
from such study has been that until recently critical texts of works 
of the early period, with which one would naturally wish to begin, 
have been extremely few. In the decade preceding the outbreak 
of the war they increased appreciably in number, so that there is 
now available for study a body of material, which, although still 
strictly limited, is probably sufficient, both in amount and in variety, 
to be fairly representative. 

1 shall treat in this study the concessive clause in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and consider a few questions which arise 
first with regard to the use of moods. In brief, general terms Meyer- 
Lubke says of the mood of the verb in the Italian concessive clause 
that the subjunctive predominates, even in clauses of fact, and that 
the indicative appears only when the fact is absolutely certain. 4 

1 1 am indebted to the Board of University Studies of the Johns Hopkins University 
for kind permission to use material of an unpublished dissertation, and to Professors 
K. Pietsch and E. H. Wilkins, of the University of Chicago, for some bibliographical details. 

2 The work of R. Fornaciari, Sintassi italiana dell'uso moderno, Florence, Sansoni, 
188 ?, is very useful, but limited in scope. R. David, Vber die Syntax des Ilalienischen im 
Trecento, Geneva, Pfeffer, 1887, a Strassburg dissertation, has some classified material 
and makes some suggestions. 

» There are now two studies by pupils of Meyer-Lubke, S. Wedkiewicz, Materialen 
zu einer Syntax der italienischen Bedingungssdlze, Zeits. fur roman. Phil., Beiheft 31 (1911), 
and M. Miltschinsky, Der Ausdruck des konzessiven Gedankens in den altnorditalienischen 
Mundarten, nebst einem Anhang, das Provenzalische betreffend, Zeits. fur roman. Phil., 
Beiheft 62 (1917). The latter study I know only from the review of L. Spitzer in the 
Liter aturblatt, 1918, pp. 321-25, and from that of B. Wiese, Archiv fur das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen, 1919, pp. 136-40. 

4 Grammaire des langues romanes, Paris, 190Q, III, § 673. 
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158 J. A. Child 

This statement does not describe with entire accuracy either the 
practice of the early writers here studied, or that of the modern 
language. In the latter the subjunctive is, to be sure, always used 
in conditional concessive clauses, and in a large proportion of the 
clauses of fact. But the use of the indicative is not due to the degree 
of certainty which one may feel as to the truth of one's statement. 
It is used in a clause, always one of fact, which follows the primary 
clause and states an afterthought, a correction of something affirmed 
or implied in the preceding statement. It is separated from what 
precedes by a definite pause. The same type of clause, and with 
the verb in the indicative, is found in the early period. 1 The modern 
use of the indicative is apparently limited to this supplementary type 
of clause. Such was not the case in the early period, or in the Renas- 
cence, and Italian is, in the main, so remarkably conservative that 
one would expect to find the older unrestricted use of the indicative 
preserved, at least to a certain extent. The impression of several 
Tuscans of whom I inquired in regard to the Florentine practice of 
today was that no use of the indicative, except in a supplementary 
clause, can be very widespread, if, indeed, it exists at all. 

For the study of the concessive clause in the early period I have 
collected material from the following texts: (1) I Sonetti di Cecco 
Angiolieri, ed. A. F. Mass^ra, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1906. (2) Dante, 
La Vita Nuova, ed. M. Barbi, Milan, Hoepli, 1907. (3) Francesco da 
Barberino, I Documenti d'Amore, ed. F. Egidi, Rome, Societa filologica 
romana, Vol. I, 1905, Vol. II, 1912. (4) Boccaccio, II Decameron, 
ed. P. Fanfani, 2 vols., Florence, Successori Le Monnier, 1904 (com- 
pared with the version of the Mannelli MS given in the Lucca edition 
of 1761, and with the Berlin MS as the variants from the Mannelli 
are given by O. Hecker, Die Berliner Decameron-Handschrift, etc., 
Berlin, Vogt, 1892). (5) Boccaccio, II Ninfalefiesolano, ed. B. Wiese, 
Heidelberg, Winter, 1913. (6) F. Petrarche laureati poete rerum 
vulgarium fragmenta, ed. E. Modigliani, Rome, Societa filologica 
romana, 1904. (7) Die Triumphe F. Pelrarcas, ed. C. Appel, Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1901. (8) Le liriche edite e inedite di Fazio degli Uberti, 

1 Two typical modern examples occur In I Promessi Sposi, chap, vi, ed. Bellezza, 
Milan, Cogliati, 1908, p. 108, and chap, xxxviii, p. 713. The supplementary character 
of the clause is most obvious when in conversation a concessive statement is added to 
what a previous speaker has said. 
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On the Concessive Clause in Early Italian 159 

ed. R. Renier, Florence, Sansoni, 1883. (9) Le Croniche di Giovanni 
Sercambi, ed. S. Bongi, Lucca, Giusti, 1892. 

In these works the use of moods is for the most part identical 
with the modern practice as just defined. There is the same unvary- 
ing use of the subjunctive in conditional concessive clauses. I shall 
therefore not concern myself with them at this time. In supple- 
mentary clauses of fact, which I shall consider in detail, there is the 
same use of the indicative, with, however, a certain amount of devia- 
tion, if my interpretation of the problems presented by this type of 
clause is correct. But in clauses of fact of the ordinary kind there is 
certainly a marked difference from the modern practice. The 
subjunctive is, to be sure, the mood usually employed; but there is 
also a not inconsiderable number of examples with the indicative. 1 
This use of the mood appears unmistakably in the following examples, 
where the concessive clause precedes the primary clause. I give 
all the examples which the texts here studied contain, in order to 
show that the use of the indicative is, or at any rate appears to be, 
normal in every way. Among the examples in which it is used are 
some from the prose of Boccaccio and Sercambi and from the poetry 
of the popolano Angiolieri and the more formal Francesco da Barbe- 
rino. And it is used, in poetry, by Uberti, in situations where neither 
rhyme nor rhythm influenced the choice of the mood. The evidence 
of this material, which is, to be sure, not extensive, but is from authors 
of importance, is, then, that the indicative and the subjunctive 
were identical in value and effect, except in so far as the relative 
infrequency of use of the indicative may have made a slight differ- 
ence in the impression produced. 

E tutto chonesta tanto comprende 

Che gia vertu non ene 

se di quella non tene 

porai udire 

donesta dire 

coma da noi volgarmente si prende. 2 

1 Except in Diez (French ed. Ill, p. 332) and Meyer-Lubke (III, 5 673), I have 
found no mention of this use of the indicative, outside of G. G. Fortunio, Regole gram- 
maticali della volgar lingua, Ancona, Bernardin Vercellese, 1516, Book I, xviii, Eii, who 
mentions it and gives some examples, but makes no comment. 

2 Doe. d'am., II, 47. 
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160 J. A. Child 

. . . . i' posso dir che per la mia follia 
i'd perduto assai buon sollazzare. 
Anche che troppo tardi mi n'aveggio, 
non lascerd ch'i'non prenda conforto, 
ca far d'un danno due sarebbe peggio. 1 

di gioi'mi vesto, di noia mi spoglio, 
e cid bench'e'n l'amor, a mme'l'arreco; 2 

Come che doglia grande e smisurata 
Mensola avea sentita, come quella 
ch'a tal partito mai non era stata, 
veggendo aversi fatto una si bella 
criatura, ogni altra pena fu alleggiata. 3 

And so, in the Decameron, when, at the Mugnone, Bruno asks 
Buffalmacco where Calandrino is, and Buffalmacco replies: Io non 
so, ma egli era pur poco fa qui dinanzi da noi. Disse Bruno: Ben 
che fa poco, a me par egli esser certo che egli e ora" a casa a desinare, 4 
Bruno is pretending to mock Buffalmacco, and keeps his words, 
including the indicative "fa," unchanged on that account. The 
example just preceding, from the Ninfale fiesolano, shows that Boc- 
caccio is not thus forcing his own syntactical practice, which was 
that of his age. 

E bene ch'io dimostro nel principio 
un dolce ed un contento desiderio, 
pur la mia fine e danno e vituperio. 6 

Poi volsi gli occhi verso il bel volume 

d'o(n)gni virtu e bellezza, 

e benche con pienezza 

ritrar non posso sua sovrana forma, 

i' pur seguird l'orma 

distinguendo a mia possa sua persona, 

qual A(p)polledio di Si(c)cheo ragiona. 6 

■Cecco, XLIV, 7-11. 
* Cecco, LIV, 5-6. 

• Ninf. fies., 404, 1-5; cf. variant indicative, 211.6. 
< Decam.. II, 206. 

> Uberti, p. 152. 

• Bruzio Visconti, in Uberti, p. 228. 
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On the Concessive Clause in Early Italian 161 

The next example shows an indicative in the statement of a general 
truth, as distinct from the absolutely certain fact of Meyer-Liibke's 
phrase: Et bene che la cosa quando si fa presta alcuna volta non 
si fa tucto quello e utile, nondimeno pur si fa ... . l posto che 
vigorosamente dalla tua parte facesti, nondimeno ti dei ricordare che 
molto danpno ricevesti 2 

The indicative seems to be very infrequent in a clause preceding 
the primary. At least in the texts here considered there are only the 
9 cases given as against 477 preceding clauses of fact, with the verb 
in the subjunctive. Without wishing to attach any great importance 
to my statistical data I will here add that there is a larger proportion 
of examples with the indicative in the concessive clauses which 
follow the primary clause. The disproportion which appears in 
these works is presumably accidental. 

The concessive clauses which follow the primary clause and the 
verb of which is in the indicative are of two types. One is the 
ordinary type, similar, except for its position, to that just illustrated. 
The other is supplementary, and is like that which is found in the 
modern language. One would, of course, definitely expect to find 
the first, and the existence of the second is natural, both inherently, 
and as the background of the modern form. To give definite proof 
that they both existed in the early period is certainly not at all 
difficult, although it requires rather more attention to detail than 
might at first be supposed. I will take up the ordinary type last, 
after considering the character of the supplementary type and 
eliminating the examples in which it occurs. 

The supplementary type may be distinguished in the modern 
language, not only by the mood of the verb, but also by the punctua- 
tion, by the presence of a period, interrogation point, colon, or semi- 
colon before the clause. 3 But in only two cases in our texts can one 
be sure that either a period or an interrogation point before a con- 
cessive clause was put there by the author. These two cases occur 
in examples from Petrarch and Sercambi, whose works have been 

1 Sercambi, I, 210. 

- Sercambi, II, 259. 

' One would need to make sure that the colon or semicolon is not merely a substitute 
for a comma in a long sentence, were it not lor the mood of the verb. 
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162 J. A. Child 

preserved in carefully revised autograph MSS. 1 Only autographs 
can be counted upon to give the authors' punctuation, since the 
copyists were often extremely careless and inexact in this matter, 2 
although such a MS as that of Mannelli may prove useful. 3 And 
even an autograph does not solve the problems which arise in this 
study in connection with the colon and semicolon, for although all 
but one of the early systems of punctuation had what purport to 
be equivalents of these modern marks, 4 editors often have great 
difficulty in interpreting their meaning in modern terms. Even in 
the autograph of the Canzoniere of Petrarch, the punctuation, which 
was evidently done with great care, is not always consistent, 6 and is 
most perplexing to the specialists, 6 presumably for the reason sug- 
gested by Ewald, who finds that Petrarch did not keep to a logical 
point of view, but seems rather to have aimed to give hints for 
reading the poems. 7 

These difficulties, however, do not always occur in connection 
with the full stop, and the following passage from Sercambi shows 
the existence of the supplementary type of concessive clause after a 
period: E i Lucchesi, che non puonno alia forza mectere riparo, 
stanno cheti. Benche si sapea che al dicto messer Mastino non era 
gosto Luccha la valuta di fiorini .xl. m ... . 8 It will be noted 

» For the tacts concerning the MS of Sercambi, cf. I, Pref., p. xxvili; of the Canzoniere 
of Petrarch there Is no need to speak. In the Documenti d'Amore, the MS of which is 
found to be an autograph (cf. P. Egidi, Bull. d. Soc. fil. ram., No. 1, 1901, p. 35), there 
are no examples of the supplementary type of clause, so that the almost complete lack of 
punctuation in the text is here of no consequence. 

» P. Novati, " Di un' Ars Punctandl erroneamente attrlbuita a Francesco Petrarea," 
Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo, 2d Series, Vol. XLII (1909), Milan, Hoepli, pp.83 
and 84, n. 1. 

• The value of the Berlin MS is doubtless much greater, but I find no record of a 
publication which gives the punctuation. 

< The systems are described In some detail by Novati, pp. 84-96. 
' Novati, pp. 100-101. 

• M. Scherillo, II Canzoniere di F.P., etc., Milan, Hoepli, 1908, Pref., p. xiv. 

7 Fr. Ewald, Die Schreibweise in der autographiscken Handschrift dee "Canzoniere" 
Petrarcae, etc., Anhang, Die Interpunktion des Codex, Zeits. fur roman. Phil., Beiheft 13, 
p. 61. I take Ewald's meaning, in the passage quoted, to be that Petrarch had In mind 
certain special effects to be produced by pauses and inflections of the voice. 

» Sere, I, 88. The example seems to me to have the positive value which I give 
to it because of the character of the edition. The Istituto storico decided to reproduce 
"tutto flno ad un' apice, cio ch' 6 nel codice, tanto del testo quanto della figure" (I, Pref., 
p. xliii). The result of its work is excellent, cf. Giom. stor. della lett. ital., XXI, 157-60. 
There is, and for the obvious reasons, a modernized system of punctuation, as is clear 
in general, as well as from the reproduction of the facsimile in the text (II, 376), where 
the early form of the comma ( / ) is replaced by the modern. But surely no such change 
was made as to insert a full stop and capitalize benchS. 
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On the Concessive Clause in Eaely Italian 163 

that the concessive clause is logically adversative to the preceding 
statement exactly as the last mentioned is formulated. This is 
the simple and obvious type of the supplementary clause, that in 
which the concessive statement, which might be uttered after no 
more than a normal pause, indicated by a comma or not indicated at 
all, is presented as an afterthought. All following clauses, except 
in cases where the primary clause has an adversative adverb to 
show that the concessive statement is anticipated, may, at least 
theoretically, be interpreted as of this type, although it is most 
unlikely that more than a few really are so. The following examples 
are similar, as regards the logical relation in thought to the literal 
statement preceding. They show the function of the supplementary 
clause, which is to correct an impression which the preceding state- 
ment may seem to create: 

. . . . i 6 'n tal donna lo mi' cor assiso, 
che chi dicesse: - ti fo 'nperadore, 
e sta che non la veggi pur du' ore -, 
si Hi dire': - va, che sii ucciso! - ; 
et vedendo lei, si son diviso 
da tutto quel che ssi chiama dolore. 
Avegna ch' i' di cid non 6 mistiere, 
di veder cosa che dolor mi tolla: 1 

The joyful, even exultant tone of the sonnet may seem to be 
marred by the turn of phrase in lines 5 and 6, so the poet corrects 
the possible inference that the phrase accurately reflects his mood. 
In the next example the speaker, Monna Ermellina, has been severely 
reprimanded by a priest for encouraging a lover: Di che si fatta 
paura m'entrd, che io del tutto mi disposi a non voler piu la dimesti- 
chezza di lui; e per non averne cagione, sua lettera ne sua ambasciata 
piu volli ricevere : come che io credo, se piu fosse perseverato, come 
(per quello che io presuma) egli se n'ando disperato, veggendolo 
io consumare come si fa la neve al sole, il mio duro proponimento si 
sarebbe piegato, per cid che niun disidero al mondo maggiore avea. 2 
The speaker realizes that her statement about her aloofness toward 
her lover, after the priest's reprimand, may seem to imply more 
strength of character than she has, and in the concessive clause she 
corrects a possible overestimate. 

' Cecco, XXXVI, 3-10. s Decam., I, 260. 
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164 J. A. Child 

In the next example the correction is of the possible suggestion 
that the poet is justified in complaining: 

Cosl m'avess'ella fatt'afogone 
o mi si fosse nella gola posta, 
ch'i'non avesse gollato'l boccone : 
Che 1 gia non sare'a cosl mala posta ; 
avegna certo ch'egli 6 gran ragione 
che chi ssi nuoce su, pur a Uu'costa. 1 

Besides this obvious type of the clause there is another, in which 
the concessive clause is not adversative to the literal statement pre- 
ceding, but serves to correct an impression which the tone or the 
choice of words or some other formal detail of what precedes may 
seem to create. In some cases the difference between the actual 
statement and one which gives the exact thought to which the con- 
cessive clause is logically adversative is slight, but in others the 
general corrective function of the clause is seen to have led to great 
looseness of use. It may even cease to be concessive at all, and 
correct the first statement in its entirety, so that the two are mutually 
exclusive. And there is a variety of relations intermediate between 
those two extremes. 

In the following sonnet of Petrarch the concessive clause is clearly 
an afterthought: 

In qual parte del ciel / in quale ydea 
Era lexempio / onde natura tolfe 
Quel bel uifo leggiadro / ichella uolfe 
Moftrar quagiu quanto laf fu potear' 
Qual nimpha I fonti. in felue mai qual dea. 
Chiome doro fi fino a laura fciolfer* 
Quado un cor tante I fe uertuti accolfe.- 3 
Ben che la foma e di mia morte rea. 2 

The concessive clause is logically adversative in a literal sense rather 
to a declarative than to the exclamatory form of expression preceding. 
The difference, although apparently slight, is sufficient to add empha- 
sis to the concessive clause, which serves to correct the general tone 
of unqualified admiration and praise. It has the same general 

' Cecco, XLV, 9-14. 

2 Petr., Cam., 159, 1-8. The interrogation mark, unmistakably called lor by the 
thought, is quite clear in the facsimile ol the MS. 
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corrective function in the following passage from the Decameron: 
Chi ha a dir paternostri o a fare il migliaccio o la torta al suo divoto, 
lascile stare: elle non correranno di dietro a niuna a farsi leggere. 
Benche e le pinzochere altressi dicono et anche fanno delle cosette 
otta per vicenda! 1 The concessive clause obviously corrects the 
possible inference that bigots are necessarily to be regarded as better 
than other people. 

The use of the supplementary clause to correct a general impres- 
sion is shown most clearly in the following example, also from the 
Decameron. Meuccio, after questioning the spirit of the dead Tingoc- 
cio, who has returned to visit him on earth, about the punishment 
for sin in the future life, promises to have masses said for his soul: 
e partendosi Tingoccio da lui, Meuccio si ricordo della comare, e 
sollevato alquanto il capo disse: Ben che mi ricorda, o Tingoccio: 
della comare, con la quale tu giacevi quando eri di qua, che pena 
t'e di la data ? 2 The example is significant in this, that the previous 
words of Meuccio to which "Ben che," etc., are supplementary are 
not given at all. When Tingoccio starts to leave and Meuccio 
wishes to detain him, he has only to use the supplementary clause 
primary in form to correct the impression that he has nothing more 
to say. 

To return to the examples more regular in form, the concessive 
clause may be, not adversative to the literal statement preceding, 
but corrective of the tone, as when there is a suggestion of complaint : 

e or sanza '1 su' amor mi pare stare 

come colu' c'alla morte s'avvia. 

Avegna ched e' m'e bene' nvestito, 

che' io medesmo la colpa me n'abbo 

po' ch'i' non fo vendetta del marito 3 



The concessive clause when thus used in a supplementary way 
is no longer purely subordinate, since the statement, to which the 
conjunction gives at first the appearance of normal subordination, 
serves in effect to restate the position previously taken. It is felt 
practically as a co-ordinate clause, and may thus serve as a fresh 

1 Decam., II, 432. I reproduce the punctuation of the Lucca edition. Fanfani 
changed the period to a colon. 
'Ibid., II, 185. 
'Cecco, LVII, 7-11. 
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start, and be followed by its own subordinates as any co-ordinate 
statement is. 

In the following examples the Lucca edition, which claims to 
reproduce exactly the punctuation of the Mannelli MS, 1 has periods 
before the concessive clauses, the first word of which is in each case 
printed with a small letter. The fact that there are many cases of 
a similar inconsistency in the edition, aside from these cases of the 
concessive clause, suggests that the editors may have mistaken for a 
period an early mark equivalent to the colon, perhaps that of the 
particular system, widely used in the fourteenth century and formu- 
lated by an unknown grammarian of Bologna, which is described by 
Novati. 2 In any case, the concessive clauses correct possible infer- 
ences: Egli mi giova molto quando un savio uomo e da una donna 
semplice menato come si mena un montone per le coma in beccheria. 
benche tu non se'savio ne fosti da quella ora in qua che tu ti lasciasti 

nel petto entrare il maligno spirito della gelosia 3 The speaker 

is admitting that she has deceived the man. The concessive clause 
is not adversative to the exact statement preceding, since if it were, 
she would be excluding him from her statement. She wishes to 
include him, and does so by correcting her own use of the word 
"savio," as not being applicable. In the next example the inference 
to be corrected is again rather general: E parendogli che di quindi 
venisse il suono dello starnuto, aperse un usciuolo il qual v'era, 
e come aperto l'ebbe, subitamenta n'usci fuori il maggior puzzo 
di solfo del mondo. benche davanti, essendocene venuto puzzo e 
ramaricaticene, aveva detto la donna: Egli e che dianzi io imbiancai 
miei veli col solfo 4 Fanfani has a comma before the conces- 
sive clause. This seems quite out of place, since the adversative 
force of the concessive clause does not appear at all unless one takes 
the preceding statement to imply that the odor was surprising. 
There should then be a pause to represent a moment in which the 
writer and his reader may get that impression, before proceeding to 
the correction. 

There are eight examples in the works here studied, including two 
already given, in which a concessive clause with a verb in the indi- 
cative follows a colon or semicolon. In all these examples the 

iPref.,p. v. = P. 04. > Cecum., II. 151. 4 Ibid., II, 73. 
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clauses have the same function as that which we have seen in the 
case of the clause which follows a full stop; so that the punctuation, 
whether it was an interpretation by the editors of early marks found 
in the MSS, or was supplied because needed, is clearly correct. 
In the passage from which the first example is taken Sercambi is 
reproaching the Florentines for entering into a secret alliance in a 
spirit unfriendly to Lucca: Ma tu non volesti che il tuo secreto altri 
sapesse. Et pertanto ti dico che non e da esser biazmato se altri 
non vuole che tu sappi i loro secreti; posto che per me alcuno secreto 
non si fa, che sia n€i debbia esser danpno d'alcuno vicino, chome si 
trovano di molti che sono in questa nostra Ytalia; e questo vasti 
al presente. 1 In the concessive clause, and in its subordinates, 
Sercambi contrasts the purity of Luccan motives with the suspicious 
character of those which he imputes to Florence. He presents this 
contrast in the form of a correction by example of the inference, which 
might be drawn from his preceding words, that secrets are always 
above criticism. The next example may be interpreted in two ways: 
Et pertanto di tal materia al prezente non si content, altro, ma quando 
seguira Peffetto altro'si notifichera; bene che poco fructo si spera 
torni a Luccha, perd che di tucto che segue, del dapno ne torna a 
Luccha piu che sua parte, e al bene non giunge. 2 The meaning may 
be: "When the outcome develops I will make it known elsewhere 
in my narrative; although I hope for but slight advantage accruing 
to Lucca," and the narrative will therefore be sad. That interpre- 
tation, which makes the concessive clause logically adversative to 
the literal statement preceding, seems to me not to take proper 
account of the marked change at the pause from the some- 
what perfunctory tone of the chronicler explaining the arrangement 
of his material to the deep pessimism of the patriot. The concessive 
clause seems then to be really a correction of that tone, and to refer 
back to "quando seguira Peffetto." In other words, the correction is 
of the possible inference that Sercambi expects a favorable outcome. 
In the next examples the correction is of the more immediately 
obvious sort : . . . . tali paezi erano e sono signoreggiati & acomodati 
a molti & diversi signori & conti, a parte al dicto Luizo d'Angid e 
parte al dicto Ladislao, gueregiando e nimicandosi insieme molto 

1 Sere, II, 285. * Sere, II, 41. 
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tempo, & molto tezoro spendendo Puna parte e l'altra; benche la 
maggior parte della spesa, che facea il dicto Ladislao e la sua madre 

erano de' beni che' 1 papa e la Chieza di Roma a loro porgea 1 

The concessive clause corrects the probable inference that the money 
came out of their own pockets. The next example is punctuated with 
a comma: .... con quelle brigate che avea entrd nascozamente in 
Saona, benche si crede che a lui fusse facto tracto doppio. 2 The 
concessive clause corrects the impression that the first statement 
tells the true story; it is a restatement of what precedes, and benefit 
has the force of "or rather," so that if one reads without a marked 
pause the fact that the concessive clause is not subordinate in empha- 
sis to what precedes mars the clearness of the passage. 3 In the 
following example the Lucca editors, and Fanfani, have the correct 
semicolon: E s'egli v'era piu a grado lo studio delle leggi che la 
moglie, voi non dovavate pigliarla; benchd a me non parve mai che 
voi giudice foste, anzi mi paravate un banditore di sacre e di feste, 
si ben le sapavate, e le digiune e le vigilie. 4 The concessive clause, 
which is adversative to the first clause, corrects the possible inference 
that the speaker considers the person addressed as really fitted for 
the law. 

In the next example the relation in thought between the con- 
cessive clause and the preceding statement is of special interest: 

Se si potesse morir di dolore, 
Molti son vivi che sserebber morti : 
i'son l'un desso, sed e' no men porti 
'n anim'e cam' il Lucifer maggiore; 
avegna ch'i' ne vo co la peggiore, 
che 1 ne lo'nferno non son cosl f orti 
le pene e tormenti e li sconforti 
com'un de' miei, qualunqu'e '1 minore. 5 

The editor, Massera, interprets: Ancor che il diavolo non lo porti 
via in anima e in corpo, il poeta ne va con la peggiore, a la peggior 
sorte, poiche> etc. 6 I should prefer to interpret without any such 

1 Sere, II, 289. 2 Sere, III, 191. 

• If the passage of Sercambi's MS given In the facsimile is typical (II, 376), the 
punctuation must be almost entirely supplied. It therefore seems that the editor, who 
was in the main most careful, here made an error of interpretation. 

• Decam., I, 201. » Cecco, XIX, 1-8. « P. 85. 
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radical syntactical change. The whole tone of the sonnet is one of 
profound depression, and the ellipsis in line 3 is significant: "I am 
one of these (and shall continue to be) unless," etc. The jump of 
thought is to the dread terror of hell, and the poet dwells upon it, as if 
fascinated, with "'n anim'e earn'" and the final epithet "maggiore." 
Then comes a further crescendo, by a correction of the apparent 
impression that hell contains the maximum of horror, a crescendo 
which is sustained as the thought is explained and amplified in the 
following lines. Massera's method of interpretation seems therefore 
to change the meaning in changing the form in which it is expressed. 
Both the Lucca editors and Fanfani have a comma in the following 
example. A woman locked up in a lonely tower shouts for help: 
Ma anche questo l'aveva sua nimica fortuna tolto. I lavoratori 
eran tutti partiti da' campi per lo caldo, avvegna che quel dl niuno ivi 
appresso era andato a lavorare, si come quegli che allato alle lor case 
tutti le lor biade battevano. 1 The concessive clause states an 
afterthought, since it corrects the preceding statement in its entirety 
and substitutes an essentially different one. The two clauses are 
not adversative in force, but mutually exclusive. "Avvegna che" 
has once more the force of "or rather." The effect of reading with- 
out a pause is therefore to obscure the meaning, since it suggests a 
logical adversative relation between the two clauses and makes the 
second subordinate. In the next example Wiese punctuates with 
a comma : 

Ne so s'io me ne vo, ne s' io m'aspetti, 

se riuscir la veggio in nessun lato, 

benche si folti son questi boschetti, 

che vi staria a cavallo un nom celato, 

sanza d'esser veduto aver sospetti. 2 

In the concessive clause Africo is correcting his assumption, which 
is quite obvious, though only implicit, in the statement of his query, 
that Mensola will necessarily see him in case chance brings them near 
to each other in the forest. The transition in thought is so easily 
made that the comma will serve. The concessive clause, is, then, 
intermediate between the purely subordinate type and the supple- 
mentary, which is co-ordinate, or, perhaps, in view of the force 

1 Decam., II, 244-45. * Ninf. fies., 125, 1-5. 
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naturally associated with the conjunction, semico-ordinate. The 
examples have shown that the two types are often definitely distinct, 
so much so that a disregard of the difference tends to obscure the 
connection in thought of the supplementary clause with what pre- 
cedes. I chose to present the material in this way for the sake of 
clearness and because the full-fledged supplementary type is so 
frequently used. But of course the form of the first clause makes 
the suggestion corrected by the second more or less obvious in 
different cases. The speaker may at times be free to pause or not 
as he chooses. 

In the following examples Sercambi uses the subjunctive in 
clauses which are clearly supplementary : . . . . il comune di Firenza 
compr6 Luccha dal dicto messer Mastino certa somma di denari. 
E benche i Fiorentini mettessero nome quella aver comprata fiorini. 
ccl. m , dicho che a quello che il dicto Mastino stava contento 
da' Luchesi, la dicta somma fu assai minore; posto che il nome fusse 
grande. 1 After completing a matter-of-fact statement of the contrast 
between the Florentine pretensions and the facts, Sercambi restates 
the thought of the original concessive clause in an ironical form 
which expresses his resentment. The clause is therefore clearly an 
afterthought, and the semicolon is correct. The use of the sub- 
junctive may seem to be due to its presence in the first concessive 
clause, and in a certain sense that may be true. The analogy to the 
normal type of the concessive clause probably does cause the depar- 
ture from the more frequent use of the indicative which we have 
seen, and that analogy will no doubt have effect especially when a 
concessive clause with the subjunctive directly precedes. But 
Sercambi has the subjunctive in the following passage, where there 
is, to be sure, a preceding subjunctive, so that attraction may have 
determined the mood of the next verb, but where there is no other 
concessive clause: era di necessity richiedere alquanti amici dello 
stato di Luccha cosi di fuori come dentro. E simile avere alquanti 
con l'armo, accio che altri volendo contradire non possa; posto che 
alcuno di cid non si debbia contristare, e massimamente chi ama la 
liberta e lo stato di Lucha. 2 The semicolon is right, since the con- 
cessive clause is not logically adversative to what precedes, but is 

1 Sere, I, 88. * Sere, III, 13. 
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intended to counteract the alarming effect which the military pre- 
cautions might have. Here, then, attraction may explain the use 
of the subjunctive. But not in the following: E licentiati, i dicti 
imbasciadori tornoro a Luccha a di .xxvii. maggio, e referito la 
risposta facta, si prese pensieri di stare a vedere come preseguiranno 
le promissioni; posto che poca speranza fusse data che i Fiorentini 
debbiano volere bene vicinare. 1 The concessive clause is logically 
adversative, and the semicolon may be intended merely to mark a 
pause at the end of a breath-group. But there is the other possi- 
bility also. In a word, a variety of influences of a recognizable 
kind may cause deviations from what appears to be the normal use 
of the indicative in the supplementary clause, so that a dogmatic 
statement about absolute uniformity would be quite out of place. 
The length of my discussion of the material with the indicative 
suggests this restriction of statement. 

In fact, Petrarch's use of moods was perhaps not uniform. In 
the two examples following the punctuation (.), which the Carducci- 
Ferrari edition 2 and that of Scherillo 3 interpret as a semicolon, may 
be regarded as marking a breathing space, and no more: 

Poi feguiro ficome a lui necrebbe 
Troppo altamete. e che di cio mauenne. 
Di chio fon facto a molta gente exempio. 
Ben chel mio duro fcempio 
Sia fcripto altroue / fi che mille pene 
Ne fon gia ftache. 4 

Ma molto piu di quel / che per inanci 
De la dolce et acerba mia nemica 
E bifogno chio dica. 
Ben che fia tal chogni parlare auancL 5 

But the element of uncertainty, which arises especially in the second 
case, is still more pronounced in connection with the last line of the 
sonnet of the mirror: 

Certo feui rimembra di narciffo / 
Quefto S quel corfo adun termino uano. 
Ben che di fi bel fior fia indegna lerba. 6 

1 Sere, II, 270. ' Milan, Hoepli, 1918. 

* Florence, Sansoni, 1899. 4 Petr., Cam., 23, 7-12. s 23, 68-77. 

• 45, 12-14. Both Carducci-Perrari and Scherillo have a colon at the end of line 13. 
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The closing lines, which serve to soften the severity of tone in the 
threat, seem to afford a parallel to the first example cited from 
Petrarch, where the concessive clause follows an interrogation point. 

In one passage in the Decameron the concessive clause with the 
verb in the subjunctive is punctuated by both Fanfani and Scherillo 1 
with a semicolon: E per certo questa vostra liberale venuta m'e 
troppo piu cara che non sarebbe se da capo mi fosse dato da spendere 
quanto per addietro ho gia speso; come che a povero oste siate 
venuta. 2 The concessive clause does not state a new thought, 
since the idea of poverty appears with great clearness in "Your 
visit is much more welcome than if I could spend over again all that 
I have spent in the past." The concessive clause is then used for 
repetition in explicit form. It is logically adversative to part of the 
thought in the first sentence, that is to say, to "Your visit is wel- 
come," but the form and length of the intervening clauses obscure 
the adversative relation. The confusion of thought, as it thus 
appears, and as it continues to appear if one adopts the interpretation 
of the concessive clause just suggested and regards it as due to the 
speaker's attempt at greater clearness, is doubtless intended by 
Boccaccio to show the speaker's embarrassment. The form of state- 
ment is so irregular as to defy classification. The Lucca edition 
has a comma. But the semicolon has this advantage, that there 
are several long clauses preceding, with no punctuation, and a rather 
definite pause is desirable. 

In the remaining examples with the indicative the concessive 
clauses are presumably almost all of the ordinary, purely subordinate 
sort. It is possible that the author marked a definite pause, and 
one cannot be absolutely sure in more than a few special cases that 
he did not, since the punctuation usually has no value as evidence. 
But the numerous examples already given of the supplementary 
clause probably include almost all the material of that kind. Under 
certain circumstances one may be quite sure that the author antici- 
pated the concessive clause: 

Almen sapess'ella pur quanto amata 
ell'e da me, o veduto m' avesse, 

1 11 Decamerone, Milan, Hoepli, 1914, p. 273. 
'Decam., II, 64. 
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ben ch'i' credo che tutta spaventata 
se ne sarebbe, sed ella credesse 
esser da me o da uom disiata. 1 

Almen I take as certainly anticipating ben che. Also, in the following 
series of balanced sentences: 

Che far6 dunque, lasso, po' ch' io veggio 
ch' a palesarmi fare' il mio piggiore, 
E s'io mi taccio, veggio ch' e '1 mio peggio, 
perd ch' ognor mi cresce piu l'ardore ? 
Dunque, per miglior vita, morte chieggio, 
la qual sarebbe fin di tal dolore, 
bench' io mi credo ch' ella perra poco 
a venir, se non si spegne esto foco. 2 

The taste for contrasts and balances prevails throughout, so that 
such a line as 7 could be expected, to complete line 5. In other 
examples the thought makes a normal subordinate status seem likely: 

Grassa me truovo, col palato asciucto, 
con tutto che lo dl e la notte el ba(n)gno. 3 

And in prose : . . . . e di Luccha v'and6 brigate vestite di sendado 
armegiando et bigordando, intanto che fu una meraviglia l'alegrezza 
che dimostrava esser in Pisa, benche dentro da'chuori di ciascuno 
era somma tristitia a dire che i fanciulli fussero stati facti signori 
di Pisa e di Lucca per quel modo. 4 The remaining indicative clauses 
may be found in the Trionfi, IX, 132 (with benche); in the Ninf. fies., 
36. 7 (with benche); 327. 7 (with comeche), and in variant readings, 
266. 8 (with come che); 300, 7-8 (with come che); F. degli Uberti, 
pp. 130 and 186 (with benche) ; 148 (with con tutto che) ; Sercambi, 
I, 132 (with benche); 224 and 267 (with bene che); 228 and 381 (with 
posto che); III, 17 (with posto che); 153, 239, and 405 (with benche). 
The subordinate indicative clauses I thus find to number twenty. 
The subordinate clauses of fact with the verb in the subjunctive 
following the primary clause may be found in Cecco, XII, 4 (aveg- 
nache); LV, 10 (avegna); Doc. d'Am., I, 280 (perche); II, 97, 146, 
342 (perche); 222 (tutto che); Vita Nuova, VIII, 12; IX, 1; XXV, 3; 
XXXIII, 2; XXXVIII, 6; XLI, 7 (avegna che); XXIII, 3 (ancora 

1 Ninf. fies. 35, 1-5. 3 Uberti, p. 148. 

-Ibid., 36, 1-8. « Sere, I, 132. 
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che); Ninf. fies., 10, 3-4; 41. 8 (benche); 266. 8; 303. 6; 313. 4; 
341. 8; 400, 5-6 (come che); Decani., I, 10, 30, 65, 72, 89, 106, 112, 
186, 196 (two cases), 284, 311-12, 319, 320, 374; II, 40, 64, 86, 125, 
153, 194, 207, 274, 317, 327, 416, 425-26 (come che); I, 79 (ancor che); 
I, 11, 69, 88, 93, 94, 101, 115, 131, 147, 170, 172, 175, 177, 259, 290, 
315; II, 30, 47, 74, 118, 135, 172, 240, 242, 250, 290, 302, 307, 322, 
340, 354, 371-72, 383, 388, 416, 431 (quantunque) ; II, 263, 267 
(benche): I, 34, 36 (perche); II, 165, 239, 301 (con tutto che); I, 61, 
333; II, 301 (avvegna che); Petr., Cam., 23, 10; 23, 71; 45, 14; 
83,3; 95,8; 120,12; 181,4; 333,4; 366, 13 (benche); 70,8; 71,96; 
76. 7; 98.-6; 120, 12; 264, 81 (perche) ; Trionfi, VII, 116 (benche); 
Uberti, pp. 66, 88, 126, 229 (benche); 246 (quantunque); Sercambi, 

I, 95, 110, 141, 143, 159, 178, 208, 210, 232, 259, 269, 314, 410; 

II, 33, 65, 70, 134, 156, 173, 184-85, 364, 375, 385; III, 3, 13, 104, 
188 (posto che); I, 126, 359, II, 164, 398, III, 206, 317, 349, 368 
(benche); II, 37, 367, 377; III, 210 (non stante che); II, 183, III, 6 
(avegnadio che) (II, 183, III, 6); III, 73 (come che). 
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